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action is a property of the physical organism" (p. 298), (2) that as 
" mind appears in nature and society, it consists primarily in interested 
behavior" (p. 300), and (3) that "neither behavior, nor even conduct, 
is mind; but only because mind is behavior, or conduct, together with 
the objects which these employ and isolate" (p. 303). There seem 
to be serious difficulties in this conception of mind, but time does not 
permit discussion of them here. 

The exposition of James's philosophy in the Appendix brings to- 
gether into a single field of vision the various elements which that great 
Harvard philosopher unfortunately had time to develop only in serial 
fashion. Coming from one who was so intimately associated with 
James, it is a welcome and useful service to the history of philosophy. 

This review will give an entirely wrong impression of the book, 
unless the reader bears in mind that I have dwelt mainly on the 
points that stand out by reason of their questionableness. The 
lucidity of statement, the keenness of criticism, the freshness of view, 
all contribute to make the volume a notable contribution to philo- 
sophical discussion. 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 
University op Wisconsin. 

Truth and Reality. An Introduction to the Theory of Knowledge. 

By John Elof Boodin. New York, The Macmillan Company, 

191 1. —pp. viii, 334. 

This book is divided into four parts: "Truth and Mental Consti- 
tution," "The Nature of Truth," "The Criterion of Truth," and 
"Truth and its Object." Part I discusses "Mind as Instinct" and 
"The Categories of Intelligence." All our fundamental categories 
are instinctive adjustments. In the development of conscious response 
to the environment there are three main stages — the sensitive stage, 
in which the primitive instincts appear; the stage of associative 
memory, characterized by the secondary instincts; and the stage of 
reflection, in which the ideals or sentiments come into being. The 
categories of intelligence represent four levels of intellectual develop- 
ment. On the level of perception we have the categories of space, 
time, habit, and imitation; on the level of reproductive imagination, 
those of contiguity, similarity, and dominant interest; on the level 
of empirical generalization, those of quantity, quality, causality, and 
individuality or substance. Finally, on the level of idealization we 
have the higher categories of the intellectual, ethical, and aesthetic 
realms. The author discusses only those of the intellectual field. 
The fundamental category here, the feeling of wholeness, expresses 
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itself in four demands — for unity of inner experience, for unity of 
outer experience or nature, for unity of social experience, and for unity 
in the totality of being. To all these categories we must apply the 
pragmatic test. For example, the soul is substance in so far as we 
can recognize continuity in its states and can predict its conduct; 
this is the only practical signification of substance. 

In Part II the author takes up, in fresh and interesting fashion, 
the nature of judgment, the problem of the externality of relations, 
and the postulates of truth. On the externality of relations he takes 
a position mid-way between the extreme views. "There is nothing 
contradictory" in the "conception of internal relations. . . . In every 
teleological whole" such relations are found, and if "the teleological 
relation of whole and part is contradictory," truth is impossible 
(pp. 112 f.). But while it is obviously an error to say that all re- 
lations are external, it does not follow that all are internal. It has 
not been proved that reality is one significant whole. If we follow 
the leadings of experience, we should be inclined to say that while 
some relations are internal, others are external, at least for us finite 
beings. 

There are four fundamental postulates of thought. The law of 
consistency includes the laws of identity, contradiction, and excluded 
middle. The law of totality asserts that in order to be known, 
facts must cohere into a whole, at least for us. The law of duality 
declares " that you cannot transcend the subject-object relation while 
you remain within the concept of thought" (p. 138). The law of 
finitude tells us that thought or truth is essentially finite: thought 
"means the active selecting and assimilating of a datum by an ap- 
perceptive system"; and "both the content selected and the system 
within which it is to be related or defined must be finite in character" 
(p. 141). These four laws are proved by showing that if you suppose 
any case whatever in which they do not hold, truth is there impossible. 
"When the will sets itself the task of thinking," it "accepts or postu- 
lates certain norms" (p. 155) ; and if we are to play the game of thought, 
we must abide by the rules. But the necessity of these postulates 
is only epistemological. Ontologically considered, they are hypotheses 
which can be verified only through experience. We can conceive a 
world in which these laws do not hold — e. g., "a world of dreamy 
absorption or even of no experience," in which the subject-object 
relation would not prevail — but in this world there would be no 
thought (p. 153). 

Perhaps I have failed to understand Professor Boodin's discussion 
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of the validity of these laws, but in one respect he seems to contradict 
himself. He says that the postulates are absolutely necessary for 
our thinking, and that "if we are to know, they must hold for our 
universe as experienced." But he also says that "from the point 
of view of reality they must be treated as hypotheses to be verified 
in the procedure of experience" (p. 152). This is difficult for me to 
understand. It may be that laws which are necessary for our thought 
do not represent the structure of reality an sich. But if they must 
hold for all that we experience, how could their ontological validity 
be either proved or disproved in the procedure of experience? If 
all that I can know must conform to these laws, any fact which, if 
known, would discredit them, must be of such character that it could 
not possibly be known by me. I do not see how Professor Boodin 
could escape from this difficulty by urging that experience is a wider 
term than knowledge; for although this may be granted, we should 
still maintain that proof and disproof belong to cognitive, rather than 
non-cognitive, experience. 

In Part III perhaps the most important chapter is the one on 
"Truth and Agreement." Truth is agreement with reality, but there 
are two distinct modes of agreement: (1) a copying or sharing of the 
nature of reality and (2) an "instrumental relation of the knowing 
attitude to its object" (p. 217). Thought is instrumental whenever 
it deals with something which is immediate — and which therefore suf- 
fers violence "in being dealt with reflectively" (p. 217) — and whenever 
it introduces "systematic arrangement" into "facts which themselves 
know no system." But some objects have "a meaning of their own, 
. . . which we must acknowledge" (p. 219). In their case truth is a 
sharing in the nature of the object. Agreement is instrumental when 
we are dealing with the physical aspects of man's environment; it is 
sharing when we are dealing with its institutional aspects. 

Throughout the book, Professor Boodin's pragmatism reveals itself 
as very moderate and conciliatory in its character. The position 
which he takes here is an instance of his constant effort to mediate 
between anti-pragmatists and radical pragmatists. But I question 
the wisdom of applying the same term ' truth ' to relations so different in 
character as the author himself asserts these to be. It would seem 
more reasonable to say that in some spheres of experience we can hope 
to attain truth, while in others all that we can look for is a sort of 
substitute, which does very well for practical purposes, but which 
does not give us the real nature of the object. In one passage the 
author seems to admit that in the latter cases we have a substitute 
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for truth, rather than truth itself. " When such sharing is impossible," 
he says, "we must be satisfied with such artificial or phenomenal 
correspondence as the uniformity of our perceptions makes possible" 
(p. 222). 

In Part IV there are chapters on " Pragmatic Realism," "The Object 
and its Contexts," "Metaphysics — The Overlapping Problems," 
and "The Reality of Religious Ideals." In the first chapter what 
seems to be a rather vague sort of epistemological realism is supported 
by the argument that whatever is known, must have a meaning beyond 
the momentary consciousness of the individual: since "our own cog- 
nitive meanings are necessarily finite, and any other type of knowing 
is necessarily hypothetical, it is difficult to see how any theory of knowl- 
edge can avoid being realistic" (p. 253). As for metaphysical realism 
the employment of the pragmatic method leads to the belief that while 
some qualities of things exist "as part of our perceptual context," 
there are others which exist "independent of perception in their own 
dynamic thing-contexts" (p. 264). The last chapter is a pragmatic 
defence of the Christian religion. A belief becomes objective when 
we act on the assumption of its truth and "the environment responds 
to our action by ratifying our will" (p. 316). Now if man, "in order 
to attain his highest development" must "act as if" the spiritual 
environment were real, "then the religious ideal must in some degree 
possess objective reality" (p. 321 ff.). 

According to the Preface, Professor Boodin's book "is intended 
to be used in connection with a course in elementary logic or as an 
introduction or sequel to it" (p. vii). For this purpose its directness 
of presentation and simplicity of statement are admirable, but it 
seems to me to presuppose too much general knowledge of philosophical 
problems to be very useful to the beginner. But to those who are 
acquainted with contemporary issues in philosophy it will appeal as 
an interesting and suggestive treatment of some of the most important 
of these issues. The effort of the author to mediate between extreme 
views, although occasionally — as in the discussion of truth and agree- 
ment — resulting in some vacillation on his part, is most commendable. 
On the whole, the book is admirable for its combination of open- 
mindedness with clearness of thought and frank statement of the 
author's individual point of view. All who have read it will await 
with interest the companion volume which is promised, under the 
the title, "A Realistic Universe." 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 
Mount Holyoke College. 



